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WITHIN THE WEEK 


It is well to keep in mind that 
any conclusions reached by Roos- 
evelt-Churchill conference with 
respect to future world policies 
will be subject to ratification by 
our Congress. And legislative bod- 
ies are not in rubber-stamp-and- 
blank-check mood. No 1 problem 
on European agenda is allocation 
of German territory for Allied oc- 
cupation. 

Conferees make elaborate effort 
to explain, excuse Stalin absence. 
It is pointed out that German area 
to be occupied by Russia has al- 
ready been determined. Mr. Roos- 
evelt thru sec’y Early gives impli- 
cation of Russian participation in 
Pacific: “We are working in con- 
sonance with the situation in 
China, the Pacific and in Europe, 
co-ordinating our efforts and those 
of our Allies particularly the Chi- 
nese and the Russians.” However, 
Stalin’s absence is eloquent ad- 
mission Russia is not yet ready for 
epen participation in Asiatic war. 
There are valid, pressing reasons 
for her eventual entry, but it is 
evident Stalin will have say-so on 
terms and time. 


PACIFIC: U S public has warped 
view of our war with Japan, due 
in part to lack of frankness on 
part of our gov’t in painting the 
picture. Even up to Quebec con- 
ference this wk we continue myth 
of China as belligerent when truth 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


is that China (despite long and 
valiant defense) is over-run, de- 
feated. Japan has won that war. 

When the proposed Mountbat- 
ten campaign fizzled, it became 
pointless for our navy to carry out 
plan of obtaining bases on China 
coast since, without an adequate 
road into China from India such 
bases could not be maintained and 
defended. This means, in bald 
terms that our war with Japan 
has simmered down to a sea con- 
flict—hard, cruel, protracted—with 
U S Navy bearing the brunt. 

We cannot even use our great 
air arm to advantage—in the 
whole Far East there is no longer 
an adequate spot available to us 
upon which to base our planes. 

Russian participation? Yes, that 
would be fine, and is, we hope, to 
be expected. But it is a long way 
off in terms of practical effective- 
ness. And, except in remote Man- 
chukuo, the Russians have no 
means of engaging the Japanese 
foot soldier. 

British naval aid? Yes, at least 
a token contri on at end of 
European war. But it is not the 
vital need and there’s strong feel- 
ing in U S Navy that “we'd rather 
finish the job alone.” 

Can Japan be beaten by sea- 
air power alone? Seems probable. 
Splendid progress; big plans afoot. 
But U S people should not, must 
not look for quick, easy victory. 


One little-discussed problem 
that confronts mfgrs convert- 
ing to peace products is matter 
of adequate outlets. Since war 
began, 270,000 retail shops have 
disappeared. That’s bad, but 
much worse is loss of 30,000 
wholesalers. Next decade will 
mark sharp changes, modifica- 
tions in distribution. . . Cur- 
rent stories that FRB will ease 
credit terms on _ instalment 
Sales are baseless. Regulation 
W stands until money is much 
tighter than at present. 
When War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones announces farm 
production goals for '45 (as he 
must soon) there will probably 
be over-all reduction from 44, 
based on Byrnes estimate that 
military food procurement will 
decline 50% with German fall. 
.. Veterans administration act- 
ed this wk to give state and mu- 
nicipal colleges a better break 
on vets who enroll under terms 
of GI bill. Ruling: such schools 
may bill gov’t at “non-resident” 
(higher) rate, 
regardless of 
whether vet 
is resident of 
the local 
community. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 








ay 


“The CIO is in politics to stay.” 
—Jas B Carey, nat’l sec’y-treas CIO, 
at N Y State CIO convention. 


“ ” 


“I didn’t know you had to have 
points for diamonds, too!”—New 
Orleans woman when told a certain 
stone was $137—twenty-nine points. 


“ ” 





“Your planes have X-ray eyes.”— 
French business man commenting 
on remarkable power of Yank fliers 
to penetrate German camouflage. 


“ ” 


“We need gov't as a referee, but 
we do not want it to call the signals 
and play in the back field.”—Dean 
Henry P Rusk, U of Ill, college of 


agriculture. 
“ ” 


“Machinery for world peace can 
be created, but its operation cannot 
be left entirely to the photoelectric 
eye and the thermostat.”—SImMEOoN 
STRUNSKY. 


“ ” 


“It is my view that the most im- 
portant provision which can be 
made by the congress and the 
American people for the future de- 
fense of the nation is a system of 
universal military training.”—HENRY 
L Stimson, Sec’y of War. 


“ ” 


“In Mr Hannegan you have a dic- 
tator—he is not capable of dealing 
democratically with Negroes, and 
under him we are never going to 
get in.”"—Mrs CrystaL Birp Favset, 
director of Negro women’s activities 
for Democratic nat’l committee in 
36 and ‘40, expressing dissatisfac- 
tion of her group with Ros’t E Han- 
NEGAN, committee chairman. (She 
will support Dewey.) 


“ ” 


“Our best bottles of wine and 
champagne are still stored in dark 
cellars, where Germans were afraid 
to go because they might be at- 
tacked in the darkness.”—LEON 
Dovarcue, former head of an inter- 
nat’l wine office, in Paris. (Special- 
ists believe there may have been a 
“vintage yr” last season and this, 
and that stocks of champagne laid 
up during German occupation will 
be excellent.) 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“The German is wobbling on his 
last legs with Allied forces in France 
and Russia closing in on him and 
we are ready again to bloody his 
nose here.”—Lt-Gen Mark W CLarkK, 
in Italy. 


“ ” 


“But, Geo, you’re supposed to say, 
‘I love you’ not just ‘M-m-m-m-m’!” 
—Motion picture director Jacques 
TourNeEvuR, to Geo NEIsE, who has 
tough assignment, kissing HeEpy 
LamarR in aptly named movie Er- 
periment Perilous. 


“ ” 


“I don’t have to copy the Paris 
styles, but I want to see what they 
are. And besides, that’s the only 
way I ever get a vacation.”—HatTTIE 
CaRNEGIE, designer, expressing an in- 
tention to visit Paris as soon as 
practicable. 


“ ” 


“I left my violin behind intention- 
ally—so I could fill the case with 
trinkets and presents for friends in 
London.”—YEHUDI MENUHIN, arriving 
in British capitol to play (on a bor- 
rowed fiddle) for troops and war 
workers. 


«“ ” 


“I never saw a $1000 bill in my 
life!”—Lt-Gen’l Gro S Patron, Jr, 
answering report that he came to 
Normandy waving $1000 bills and 
seeking to wager that he would be 
Ist to reach Berlin. (The Gen'l 
added that he had come to Nor- 
mandy incognito.) 


“ ” 


“I saw this fire burning all over 
France wherever our tanks went, 
and now it is burning all over Bel- 
gium. Well, we only lit it. The 
Nazis supplied the fuel for it, and 
it will not warm them in their dying 
days.”—IrRaA WOLFERT, NANA corre- 
spondent with Allied forces. 
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“Free peanuts to any serviceman 
who is broke.”—Sign posted at City 
Mkt, Columbia, S C. 


“ ” 


“I was sleeping.”—LEON PARSLEY, 
New York, when asked in court why 
he had failed on 15 occasions to 
report to his parole bd. 


“ ” 


“Those who invade our country 
will find only ruin and hate.”— 
BERLIN RabDio, announcing a Nazi 
“scorched earth” policy within Ger- 
many. 

“ ” 

“If Dewey isn’t elected in Nov, I 
don’t care whether I live to be 100 
or not.”—JerRyY C B.Iss, Denver, 
who last wk celebrated 99th birth- 
day. 

“ ” 

“Whenever we hear that irritating 
phrase, ‘Don’t you know there’s a 
war on?’ the reply should be, ‘Don’t 
you know there’s a peace coming?’ ” 
—London Daily Mail. 


“ ” 


“Well, it was just a guess, any- 
way.”—CyYLvia A Sorkin, of Wash- 
ington U. (Miss Sorkin, who scored 
bullseye by predicting June 6 as D- 
day, had forecast end of German 
war Sept 9.) 


“ %” 


“We have scores of our own to 
settle with the Japanese.”—ANTHONY 
Epen, British Foreign Sec’y, giving 
assurances that British will do their 
full share to make victory in Pa- 
cific “utterly complete.” 


“e ” 


“I’m dumfounded!”—Mary Liv- 
INGSTON (Mrs. Jack Benny) com- 
menting on rumor that Jack told 
Navy audience in Honolulu he was 
expectant father. “We aren’t even 
planning another adoption,” said 
Mary. 


“ ” 


“Mr Roosevelt has been thru this 
thing several times before. He isn’t 
interested in a big display.”—Rep 
Cannon, Mo, supporting bill to re- 
duce inaugural appropriation from 
$35,000 to $25,000. (Rep MICHENER, 
Mich, had previously supported 
measure because, “Gov Dewey will 
not want an ostentatious cere- 
mony.”) 
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“If freedom is worth dying for, it 
is certainly worth voting for.”— 
LARSTON D Farrar. 

“ee ” 

“Atlantic charter! That’s a bunch 
of hooey — just words.”—Sen Tom 
ConNALLY, Texas, in a committee 
meeting called to discuss pending 
oil pact. 

“ ” 

“There is, actually, no reason why 
we should sign a peace treaty with 
Germany 10, 15 or even 20 yrs after 
the defeat of Hitler.”—Sam’L Grar- 
TON, liberal columnist. 


“ ” 


“We must wage peace as we have 
waged ‘war—by the wholehearted 
support of all of our people.”—Gov 
THos E Dewey, in an address at 
Louisville, Ky. 

oe ” 

“They said I was too young to die.” 
—GERALD W Happon, Chicago, aged 
15. He’s heading back to school 
after yr in Coast Guard including 13 
trips to Normandy beachheads dur- 
ing invasion. 

“ ” 

“I suppose you know you're being 
shipped to Russia from here.”— 
Comment of an East Coast MP to 
arrogant, rambunctuous German 
prisoners. Issued in German this 
threat quiets them quickly, accord- 
ing to report of Drew PErarsoN. 
They beg to be kept in “the won- 
derful U S.” 

“ ” 

“We will speedily ret’n to civilian 
production. The pent-up demand 
for goods will come from a people 
who have the money with which to 
buy them.”—Jas F Byrnes, War 
Mobilization director, in 7000-word 
report to Pres ROOSEVELT, released 
this wk. (He declared fears of pro- 
longed unemployment after victory 
are “exaggerated”.) 


“ ” 


“The job of selective service is far 
from finished. . . Our re-employ- 
ment responsibilities to the ret’g vet- 
erans, coupled with the normal op- 
eration of classification and selec- 
tion procedure, require our contin- 
ued efforts.”.—Maj-Gen’l Lewis B 
HERSHEY, assuring draft board of- 
ficials their work is not yet com- 
pleted. (Director HERSHEY antici- 
pates 600,000 inductions in last 4 
mo’s of '44.) 


“The South is one of the last illu- 
sions the North has left.”—Marcve- 
RITE STEEDMAN, Atlanta author of 
novel But You'll Be Back, 


“ec ” 


Revealing item from Zenia (W Va) 
News-Trader: “Bud sent word that 
he was on the other side. ‘In the 
land of glass skirts,’ he said. He 
likes it very much.” 

“e ” 

“Our tyranny is precicsely for the 
creation of liberty for all. If we 
must be tyrants to make the people 
freer, we will be.”—Gen’l EDELMIRO 
J FARRELL, pres of Argentina. 

“e ” 

“When unions ask for better 
wages, WLB simply sends post cards 
telling them what the Little Steel 
formula is. It insults labor.”—JoHN 
L Lewis, addressing UMW conven- 
tion. 

“ ” 

“You should sign an agreement 
with the union to pay as high wages 
for a 40-hr wk as you are now pay- 
ing for a 48-hr wk. You should 
agree to the guaranteed annual 
wage, so as to give us some certainty 
in a period of rapid change.”— 
Statement addressed to business 
leaders in Economic Outlook, CIO 
organ. 

ae ” 

“The camp does not have proper 
recreational facilities.” — Frirz 
Kunun, former leader German-Amer- 
ican Bund, leading hunger strike 
at Ft Staunton, N M, where he’s 
now interned with other German 
malcontents. Comment of A M. 
TENNEY, camp sup’t: “The kitchen 
has been open all the time. They 
can start eating again whenever 
they decide they’re hungry enough.” 


“ ” 


“We believe it borders on sacrilege 
to set up a house of worship as a 
target.” — Spokesman for Army 
Chaplains, protesting action of mili- 
tary police in training at Ft Custer, 
Mich. (In their mock village, “Hit- 
lerville”, m p’s built pseudo house 
of worship. Pasteboard replicas of 
Axis soldiers peer {from windows, 
belfry, altar. It is facetiously 
termed “St Lucifer’s church.”’) Re- 
sponding to criticism, Lt C G Bru- 
NELL, chief instructor, asserts: “The 
enemy lurks in the most unexpected 
places; even behind altars.” 


=... 


“Well, I sure hope it turns out 
nip.”»—Comment of Dallas citizen 
when someone declared that local 
liquor option election would be “nip 
and tuck.” 





eé ” 


“Many of us who have been con- 
tent with living in Paris in the old 
days will suddenly start traveling. 
It is the natural reaction against 
these 4 yrs of oppression.”—PaBLo 
Picasso, noted painter, expressing a 
desire to visit America. 


“ ” 


“It is so hot around the Persogulf 
that the only dreams we ever have 
of women take the appearance of 
platinum blondes frozen in_ ice 
cubes.”—Lt-Col JAS MACALARNEY, 
commander air base at Andimesh, 
Iran, quoted by Epcar Snow in Sat 
Eve Post. 


“ 9 


“It takes Democrats like you and 
me to run this country, doesn’t it, 
Cordell?”—FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT, 
addressing Sec’y of State Hutt, at a 
recent Cabinet conference. (Accord- 
ing to Drew Pearson, who reported 
conversation, President had been 
disparaging industrialists, with spe- 
cial reference to squabble between 
DoNALD NELSON and CHas E WILSON, 
of WPB.) 








Droke House 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


The Peace Pools 
Cuas B DRISCOLL 


About the Ist of Aug peace pools 
began forming in downtown Man- 
hattan. One of the lustiest was set 
set up among brokers in Wall St. A 
ltd number signed; each deposited 
his share. The total is $50,000, win- 
ner take all. 

Pools operate in this manner: 
Suppose there are 50 mbrs, each 
contributing $1,000. Fifty consecu- 
tive calendar dates are written on 
slips of paper, deposited in a con- 
tainer, shuffled thoroughly. Each 
participant draws a date. The pe- 
riod to be covered is, of course, 
agreed upon at the time the pool is 
made up. Whoever holds the date 
on which the German war ends gets 
the “pot,” or total fund. 

It is specified in the agreement 
signed by all, that the date to be 
considered the end will be the date 
upon which firing ceases on both 
sides, or the date of del’y of an un- 
conditional surrender of the Ger- 
man Reich. In most pools it is spec- 
ified that if there is no peace on 
any of the dates sold, money shall 
be ret’d to the contributors. In ex- 
ceptional cases, the money is to go 
to the Red Cross. 

Smaller pools, mostly of a dollar 
from each mbr, are formed among 
employes of different dep’ts of most 
of the big corp’ns in the lower end 
of the island. Some of these are so 
conservative as to divide the tickets 
into one-wk-periods. These may run 
to next 4th of July. 

Gossip about peace is immeasur- 
ably stirred up and strengthened by 
this kind of gambling. Everybody 
who has a dollar in a pool picks up 
all the rumors he can lay his hands 
on.—Abridged from the syndicated 
col, New York Day by Day. 


ADVICE 

When a man gets too old to set a 
bad example he starts giving good 
advice—Marine Corps Chevron. 


AFFECTION—Limited 

“Darling,” inquired the sentimen- 
tal maiden, ‘am I always in your 
thoughts, day and night?” 

“Well,” said the realistic swain, 
“I might as well confess. Sometimes 
I do wonder who will win the elec- 
tion in Nov.” 


AIR AGE 

Jos Barnes, foreign news editor of 
the N Y Herald-Tribune recently 
ret’d from England. He came in on 
a bomber and reports he had to 
stand up all the way from Iceland! 


ALIBI 

The shape of a man’s head, the 
contour of his features, the color of 
his hair and eyes, the brand of pol- 
itics and religion he professes, are 
all usually inherited from his par- 
ents and other ancestors; but he 
alone deserves all the credit for the 
ingenious and sometimes convincing 
excuses he invents for not doing 
any better than he does.—Nuggets, 
9-'44. 


AMERICANA 

We're about to enter the age of 
Flight before we’ve even developed 
a chair that a man can sit in com- 
fortably. That’s typical of us.— 
PHILIP WYLIE, syndicated col. 

“ ” 

Marietta, Ohio newsboy did a 
brisk business with his cry of “Ex- 
tra! Extra!” 

“Extra what?” he was asked. 

“Why,” said the newsie promptly, 
“extra thin.” 


BEHAVIOR 

It is said that a man is known by 
the company he keeps. But we'd 
like to know if a good man keeps 
company with a bad man, is the 
good man bad because he keeps 
company with the bad man, or is 
the bad man good because he keeps 
company with the good man?—Lib- 
erty, 9-9-'44. 


CAUTION 
The Number-one cautious man 
has been discovered in the navy. 


ae 


He wears suspenders on those skin 
tight pants—Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 





DIPLOMACY 

Diplomacy is the art of getting 
something as tho you were giving 
it—Judge. 


DIVORCE—Complications 

A Hollywood kid explained: “I 
don’t have any brothers and sisters, 
but I have 3 papas by my lst mama 
and 4 mamas by my last papa.” 





D for Duty 
Every day is D day ior mother 
—it’s either Dishes, Diapers, 
Dirt, Disorder, or darned near 
anything.—Loyal (Wis) Tribune. 











EGOTISM—in Hollywood 

Jack Lait tells of a Hollywood 
producer preparing for a radio in- 
terview with a woman commenta- 
tor. As usual, the big-shot took 
over, began dictating a script to one 
of his own writers. The interview- 
er, it developed, was to say: 

., is one of the great pro- 
ducers of all time. Hollywood bows 
before him. He combines amazing 
genius for true art and popular ap- 
Eg 

At this point the producer paused, 
turned to his writer and asked, “Do 
you think that sounds too strong?” 

The writer opined that it was 
maybe a little on the bombastic 
side. 

“Well, then,” said the producer, 
“after she says that, you have me 
say, ‘Lady, you embarrass me!’” 





FORESIGHT 

When a Negro roustabout was 
killed by a switch engine, the ry 
claim agent rounded up his bride of 
2 wks, spread before her dazzled 
eyes $500 in crisp new bills. 

Asked what she was going to do 
with the money the bereaved one 
replied: “Well, havin’ dis heah 
streak o’ luck come on me so sud- 
dent, I don’ hahdly know jes what 
I'll do. When time heals mah 
woun’s, I mought look aroun’ an 
tek notice. But iffen I does marry 
agin,” she eyed the money fondly 
“my secon’ husband is suttinly goin’ 
t be a railroad man!”—Curtis 
Courier, hm Curtis, 1000, Inc. 
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GERMAN—Military 

Durchbruch, German Army paper 
describing the rout of the German 
Armies: “Shortening of the front 
facilitates work of the field post and 
shortens the way home for German 
soldiers.” 


GET-RICH-QUICK 

The get-rich-quick schemes that 
offer you a ret’n of 25% on your 
money never undertake to explain 
what will happen to the other 75%. 
—Leader’s Mag. 


GOD—as Provider 

In a Chinese play, actors and 
audience pay no attention to an 
elderly man who moves about at- 
tending to the needs of the actors. 
He tosses a cushion here, pulls some 
chairs into place there, brings in 
flowers—provides everything essen- 
tial to the movement of the play. 

He’s the property man. If it were 
not for him, the action of the gor- 
geously appareled actors would be 
stopped. 

In the universe where we humans 
strut upon the stage, God is the 
property man.—The Vagabond. 


JEALOUSY 

Postal officials at Ft Sill, Okla— 
who distribute 300 lbs of letters 
daily—recently’ rec’d a stumper. “I 
would like to know,” wrote a wom- 
an, “the names of persons other 
than myself who write to my hus- 
GE, MN 2 acnchapeaeasesc 

The officials declined to play de- 
tective—Yank. 


LANGUAGE—Pronunciation 

An unnamed “Vassar Girl” is 
credited with the assertion that 
“Phtholognyrrh” must be _ pro- 
nounced “Turner.” Explanation: 
phth is t as in phthisis; olo is ur as 
in colonel; gn is n as in gnat; and 
yrrh is er as in myrrh.”—DELos 
Avery, Chicago Tribune. 


LIBERAL—Defined 

A liberal is a person with high- 
pressure feeling, low-pressure think- 
ing, and a constant urge to give 
away that which belongs to some- 
body else—Gro H Hystop. 


MILITARY—vs Civilian 
I think we've got their morale too 
high,” reported the sgt to his CO. 


“They want to know if it’s true that 
some day they might have to return 
to civilian life.’—Scott Field (Ill) 
Broadcaster. 


MOTION PICTURES 


A number of American Indians 
were assigned by the Army to stalk 
Nazis on the battlefront in Italy. 

One of these recently observed a 
motion piciure film being delivered 
to the Post Exchange. 

“Movie tonight,” observed the Ex- 
change officer. “Better come.” 

“Um-m,” grunted the Indian 
brave, to indicate not-too-much en- 
thusiasm for the usual fare of 2- 
gun Westerns and _ sophisticated 
love drama. “What show—killum or 
kissum? Killum I maybe come; 
kissum, I stay in tent.”—Pathfinder. 


NINETEEN-FORTY-X 


Young scientist is working on a 
scheme that will revolutionize travel 
if successful. He hopes to invent 
a way of transporting objects, or 
even people, by radio telegraphy. 
Their atomic structure will be brok- 
en up at sending station; trans- 
mitted as a wave pattern to receiv- 
ing station where atomic structure 
will be built up again —Parade. 


OPPORTUNITY—Business 


Those who believe we have 
reached the limit of business prog- 
ress or employment opportunity in 
this country are like the farmer who 
had two windmills and pulled down 
one because he was afraid there was 
not enough wind for both.—Morris 
S TREMAINE. 


OPPORTUNITY—in Industry 


On the day World War II ends, 
which industries will offer g-r-o-w- 
i-n-g careers? What’s the best bet 
for the ex-serviceman who decides 
not to go back to his pre-Pearl 
Harbor job? 

Here are selected industries— 
some new, some old—that offer great 
opportunities for early expansion: 
Light Metals, Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning, Glass, Prefabrication, 
Wood Chemistry, Television, Avia- 
tion, the Automotive industry, the 
Building industry, Foreign Trade.— 
SIGMUND SAMETH, “Tomorrow’s 10 
Top Jobs,” Esquire, 9-’44. 














CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 





Hollywood group with New Deal 
leanings organized last wk under 
banner “Writers for Roosevelt” to 
employ their talents in the coming 
campaign. Seven writing projects 
have already been outlined. . . Those 
gilded plaster Oscars awarded at 
last Academy meet are now being 
replaced by the real thing, indicat- 
ing some improvement in metal sit- 
uation. 

United Press survey, just com- 
pleted, places Metropolitan life as 
largest private business enterprise, 
displacing Bell Telephone system. 
There are now 41 co’s with resources 
of $1 billion or over, as against 38 
yr ago. Alli but two of group (U S 
Steel, Consolidated Edison) showed 
increases in assets. 

Dry cleaning industry promises 
better work, improved service from 
now on. Carbon tetrachloride al- 
lowance has been upped; new ma- 
chinery is in production; labor mkt 
is easing a bit. 

One-fourth of 46,000,000 radios in 
U S need repairs; one in 6 won’t 
work at all... Despite WPB efforts 
to up production, snow suits for 
kids will be extremely scarce this 
winter. 

Postoffice dep’t has informed 
Montgomery Ward they cannot 
henceforth catalog 4 hygiene books 
which violate Comstock act by dis- 
seminating birth-control informa- 
tion. Books are standard texts by 
well-known physicians, educators. 
Sold for yrs thru retail bookstores. 
(Items are blacked out in catalogs 
currently mailed.) 


Spies report that in launching 
Jap destroyer recently, synthetic 
champagne blistered paint on the 
ship. 
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AUTOMOBILE: New mthd to 
speed processing of synthetic rubber 
promises to step up tire production. 
Carbon black is now added to rub- 
ber while m liquid state. Heretofore, 
has been necessary to grind carbon 
black into dried rubber by lengthy 
milling process. (Gen’l Tire & Rub- 
ber Co). 


MEDICINE: Some Army medical 
men are advocating that blood of 
all who ret’n from areas in which 
malaria is prevalent should be care- 
fully examined for organisms that 
cause the disease. 


PROCESSES: Difficult, hazardous 
job of opening oysters will become 
work of a moment in chemical era 
to come. Drop bivalvles into a con- 
tainer of water; add a small tablet 
which gives off carbon dioxide gas. 
Oysters will relax, yawn, open 
themselves. (Business Wk). 

By newly-developed mthd, fruit 
juices may be concentrated to % 
normal vol. Saves space in storage 
and shipping. Housewife adds 3 qts 
water to a qt of concentrate to ob- 
tain gal of normal juice. 


PRODUCTS: New household pro- 
duct to kill and prevent mildew has 
been introduced under trade name 
Mil-du-rid. May be applied to 
shoes, luggage, books, clothing, 
rugs, etc. Especially recommended 
for laundry to prevent mildew spots 
when damp clothes are left several 
days before ironing. 


REFRIGERATION: New refrige- 
rator for postwar production will 
eliminate defrosting and use of 
covered dishes for stored foods. Will 
contain built-in freezer unit and 
“steri-lamp” to destroy food bac- 
teria by ultra-violet rays. 





POLITICS—and Veteran 

In a post-war period, the major 
political force is the veteran’s an- 
ger. When it has been decided 
whom the veteran of this war shall 
hate—labor, capital, radical, reac- 
tionary, Jew, Catholic, Negro, immi- 
grant, isolationist, internationalist, 
pacifist, militarist, imperialist, An- 
glophile, Russophile—when it is de- 
cided which of these he shall hate, 
then it will be possible to write the 
political history of the next twenty- 
five yrs—Prof WILLARD WALLER 
(Sociology dep’t, Columbia U) The 
Veteran Comes Back (Dryden).. 


POLITICS—Polls 

Few if any nat’l elections have 
been won exclusive of this margin 
(which opinion polls set up for pos- 
sible error.) Wm Jennings Bryan 
could have won the Presidency if 
that marginal principle had gone 
his way. Likewise, Chas Evans 
Hughes was well within the hypo- 
thetical limit. In fact, every elec- 
tion could be counted the other way 
if 4% of vote was allocated to states 
or districts where it would be most 
effective—CHas MICHELSON (long- 
time publicity director Democratic 
Nat’l committee) “Don’t Let the 
Polls Fool You,” Reader’s Scope, 
10-"44. 


RACE—Prejudice 

How’d you like to earn a decora- 
tion from Hitler or Hirohito? You 
don’t have to join their armies, or 
even blow up a U S war plant. 

All you have to do is swallow the 
race bunk that’s being put out. 
That’s what our enemies want us to 
do. They figure that if enough of 
us talk this race bunk, we’ll get to 
fighting among ourselves. That will 
weaken us so much that we'll be 
easy picking the next time— 
HUMPHREY Bocart, quoted in Ameri- 
can Hebrew. 


TAXES 

According to unofficial sources the 
new simplified income tax form 
contains only 3 lines: 

1. What was your income for the 
yr? 

2. What were your expenses? 

3. How much have you left? Send 
it in—Douglas (Ariz) Flight Pat- 
tern. 


* Cimen 


TEMPTATION 

An 80-yr-old farmer consulted a 
successful young lawyer, announc- 
ing that he wanted to will all 
worldly possessions to his wife as 
long as she remained a widow; the 
estate to revert to his children if 
she should marry. 

Learning that the wife was 74, the 
lawyer suggested that it should be 
quite safe to leave out the limiting 
clause. 

The old man shook his head de- 
cisively. “There ain’t no tellin’,” 
he declared, “what young chaps like 
you would do for money.”—Houston 
Post. 








“If the responsibility for all pov- 


erty is placed upon the wealthy, 
why not blame all sickness on the 
healthy?”—Tiorio ”” ” “The meas- 
ure of a man’s real character is 
what he would do if he knew he 
would never be found out.”—Ma- 
cautay ” ” ” “Be a life long or 
short, its completeness depends on 
what it was lived for.”—Davip Starr 
Jorpan ”” ” “When work goes out 
of style we may expect to see civil- 
ization totter and fall.’"—Joun D 
ROCKEFELLER ” ” ” “All men desire 
peace, but very few desire those 
things that make for peace.’— 
Tuomas A KEmpis. 


YOUTH—as Warriors 

We wondered, sometimes, as war 
clouds rose, if we had been so smart 
in our treatment of the lad who was 
accustomed to use a tin lizzie to get 
to the drug store on the far corner. 
Were juke boxes, jive, jitterbugging 
ideal training for facing fire and 
flame? Doom spreaders pointed out 
that young Germany had been de- 
liberately hardened for war. . . 

I can tell you without fear of con- 
tradiction even from the enemy 
that sons of the Legion are as able, 
hardy soldiers as any of their fath- 
ers were—W W Cuap.in, “The 2nd 
Norman Conquest,” American Le- 
gion Mag, 9-’44. 
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When the Nation’s Capital Was Young 


The usual publishing procedure is to bring out the trade (regular re- 
tail) edition of a book and follow in due course, if sales warrant, with 


lower-priced retail editions. 


In the case of The Basic History of the Unit- 


ed States by CHas and Mary Bearp this tradition has been turned topsy- 
turvy. The New Home Library (a division of Doubleday, Doran) is bring- 


ing out the book at 69 cents. 


A higher-priced retail edition will follow. 


Although compact in form and directed to the gen’l public rather than 
a scholarly fraction, this Basic History is not a digest of works previously 


written by the Beards. 


It is, to quote the authors, “newly written to ez- 


press the historical judgment which we have reached after more than 40 


a 


There was real need for such a work and probably no one in 


America was better prepared to write it than Cuas and Mary BEarD. 


Under the private agreement and 
the ensuing act of Congress that 
fixed the permanent capital of the 
federal gov’t on the banks of the 
Potomac, the 2nd President, John 
Adams, in the summer of 1800, or- 
dered the removal of the adminis- 
tration to the District of Columbia. 
The task of removal was not bur- 
densome. All told, federal officers 
and clerks numbered 126 persons. 
Official papers were boxed and 
shipped by boat. Pres Adams went 
to see the place in June and later 
he and his wife Abigail were in- 
stalled in the “President’s House.” 
In a report on the official residence, 
then unfinished and full of litter, 
she said that she was using the 
great “audience room” in the “Pres- 
ident’s Palace” as “a drying room... 
to hang the clothes in.” 

The District of Columbia was 
then a profusion of forests, hills, 
and streams interspersed with a few 
farms, the little village of George 
Town, some newly laid out streets 
for the city of Washington, and a 
few public and private bldgs just 
completed or under construction. 
Land speculators swarmed over the 
place buying and selling lots with 
little respect for community plans. 
Good houses dotted the landscape, 
but the roads between them, in the 
“city of magnificent distances” were 
axle deep in summer dust or winter 
nud. “An awful contrast to the 
public bldgs,” exclaimer Oliver Wol- 
cott, Sec’y of the Treasury, were the 
many “small, miserable huts.” The 
inhabitants of the huts, he declared, 
“are poor, and as far as I can judge, 
they live like fishes, by eating one 
another.” There were no fine 
churches, no schools, no colleges, 
no seasoned residents to extend 
hospitality. 


Behind the confusion lay the 
dream of a splendid city worthy of 
the Republic. Maj. Pierre Chas 
L’Enfant, a French engineer and 
soldier of the American Revolution, 
whose services Pres Washington 
had enlisted, had drawn a grandiose 
plan for the permanent capital, in 
anticipation of a time when the 
wealth of the nation would permit 
an orderly and full development of 
his design. 

Having regard for the republican 
principles of Thos Jefferson, whom 
he consulted, L’Enfant avoided a 
mere duplication of any European 
pattern, whatever might have been 
his personal preference. For the 
time being his plan was largely de- 
feated by real estate speculators. 
He retired from further activity, 
discouraged and ruined. Late in 
the 19th century, however, his 
dream was to be revived and honor 
paid to his memory. 

Notwithstanding disputes and di- 
vided councils, architecture of the 
two outstanding public bldgs was 
in keeping with Jefferson’s republi- 
can aspirations. For the Congress 
House, or Capitol, Wm Thornton’s 
sketches were used as the basis of 
construction. The Presideni’s House, 
designed by Jas Hoban, was modest 
in lines and proportions. Both bldgs 
represented a departure from Geor- 
gian and other purely colonial arch- 
itecture. 

As if symbolizing this simplicity, 
the lst President to be inaugurated 
in the new capital of the nation 
was Thos Jefferson himself. Accord- 
ing to the custom followed at his 
Va country place, Monticello, he 
made the President’s House a cen- 
ter of social and intellectual lead- 
ership, while he presided as Execu- 
tive over the young nation. 

















GEMS FROM 


Unconditional Surrender 
JOHN J PERSHING 


As Gen’l Pershing this wk cele- 
brated his 84th birthday current 
headlines inevitably brought to 
mind the closing days of World War 
I. America might profitably turn 
again to the records of that con- 
fli:t. Repeatedly we find the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the AEF hold- 
ing out for the unconditional sur- 
render of our enemy. His final plea 
is here reproduced in the form of a 
letter addressed to the Allied Su- 
preme War Council, under date of 
October 30, 1918: 


— Germany’s morale is un- 
doubtedly low, her allies have de- 
serted her one by one and she can 
no longer hope to win. Therefore 
we should take full advantage of the 
situation and continue the offensive 
until we compel her unconditional 
surrender. 

An armistice would revivify the 
low spirits of the German Army... 
As the apparent humility of Ger- 
man leaders in talking of peace may 
be feigned, the Allies should dis- 
trust their sincerity and their mo- 
tives. The appeal for an armistice 
is undoubtedly to enable the with- 
drawal from a critical situation. 

On the other hand, the internal 
political conditions of Germany, if 
correctly reported, are such that 
she is practically forced to ask for 
an armistice to save the overthrow 
of her present gov’t, a consumma- 
tion which we should seek prece- 
dent to a permanent peace. 

A cessation of hostilities short of 
capitulation postpones, if it does 
not render impossible, the imposi- 
tion of satisfactory peace terms, be- 
cause it would allow Germany to 
withdraw her army with its pres- 
ent strength, ready to resume hos- 
tilities if terms were not satisfac- 
tory to her. . 
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This is the story of a Dame and 
a Dane. A _ mid-western matron 
coming by a Great Dane pup of im- 
peccable pedigree, decided to send 
it to the dog training school at 
Harvard U. 

When the pup was ret’d, the lady 
called family, friends to witness the 
results of perfect training. “Lie 
down!” she commanded. The dog 
blinked blankly. Neither coaxing 
nor threats would induce him to 
recline. 

So the matron, last wk, journey- 
ing to install a daughter in college, 
took the pup with her, deposited 
him indignantly at the threshold 
of the traming school. She dem- 
onstrated the canine’s contrariness 
by repeating the “Lie down” routine. 

“Um-m,” mused the Head Train- 
er. He spoke quitely to the pup, 
who at once fell over limply. Turn- 
ing to the matron with just a trace 
of Harvard insouicance he ex- 
plained, “The command is ‘Lay 
down!’” 





OF THE WEEK 


This rationing! 
points on 
postoffice 
(“Bugs”) 


There are 
everything except 
pens. — ARTHUR 
Bakr. 

“e ” 

We have only Herr Hitler's 
word that Providence saved 
him in the recent bombing. 
Let’s not condemn Providence 
until we hear the other side of 
the story.—Grit. 

iti ” 

Wolf: A mbr of the male 
species who devotes the best 
leers of his life to women.—N Y 
Morning Telegraph. 

“ ” 

We are winning the war by 
jeeps and bonds!—Jack War- 
wick, Toledo Blade. 


_— 











GOOD STORMS 


YOU CAN USE 


THE GOVERNOR GUFFAWED 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
Governor of Mass 

There is an old true story of 
a Republican political leader in 
Vt who always showed up at 
Democratic rallies. He seemed 
to take grim pleasure in attend- 
ing these gatherings, somewhat 
to the discomfort of assembled 
Democrats. His presence made 
their parties seem less homey. 

At last, one day, a Democratic 
leader asked the old fellow why 
he came to their meetings. “Is 
it in your mind that you might 
get converted, or somethin’?” 

“Oh, no,” said the Republican, 
“Notin’ like that. I'll tell ye, I 
jes’ come aroun’ t’ yer meetin’s 
so’s t’ keep my disgust fresh.” 








One of the best “survivor” stories 
since the war has been related by a 
submarine officer who _ returned 
from a hair-raising experience at 
sea with this little gem: 

“We crash-dived and watched the 
gauges with anxious eyes. Depth 
charges were popping too close for 
comfort. We expected the lights to 
go at any moment. Suddenly the 
sub’s cook rushed into the control 
room: 

“For cripes sake,’ he _ yelled, 
‘you’ve got to do something about 
that destroyer. My bread’s fall- 
ing!’”—Great Lakes Bulletin. 

“ ” 

A newspaper reporter of our ac- 
quaintance recently covered a meet- 
ing at a Southern university. 

After the session, chatting with 
one of the professors, the talk 
turned to the wonders of modern 
science. 

“Prof Blank,” inquired . the re- 
porter, “have you ever seen a lie- 
detector in action?” 

“Seen one!” barked the prof. “I 
married one!” 


The famous matador was fighting 
in the bull ring of a Mexican border 
town where many of the spectators 
were seeing their first bull fight, 
among them an old cow hand. The 
fight had reached the stage where 
the matador, armed with only a 
cape was taunting the bull to 
charge him, avoiding the animal’s 
horns by fractions of an inch, and 
flipping the cape aside as the bull 
charged past. At last the old cow 
hand could stand it no _ longer. 
He arose and shouted, “Buddy, he 
ain’t never gonna run into that 
sack unless you hold it still!” 








